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ANIMAL RESCUE LEAGUE, BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 


Q Our Fourfooted Friends 


LIGHTS AND SHADOWS 
OF HUMANE WORK 


ae 


The Annual Cat License Bill. 

This bill came up again for hearing at the state 
house January 30. The usual arguments for 
and against were given and answered. As there 
exists at the present time a very great dread of 
rats on account of the belief of some doctors and 
scientific men that rats carry the bubonic plague, 
there was less inclination than before to listen 
to the desire expressed to have the cat popula- 
tion greatly diminished, and the bill was turned 
down by the committee at the first hearing. 

Mrs. Huntington £mith reiterated her oft- 
repeated statement that cats were not dogs, 
and if dogs were treated with much roughness 
and cruelty in some cities where paid city officials 
were trying to collect and kill those that were 
found without collars, it would be worse be- 
yond comparison with an animal so difficult to 
catch and to hold as the cat; also, owing to the 
shape of cats’ heads, it was unsafe to put a collar 
on a cat, particularly in the country. 

Mrs. Bishop of Wollaston told of two cats she 
knew about that had been caught by their col- 
lars in bushes, and held until they starved to 
death. Another cat was found hanging on the 
picket of a fence strangled by her collar. 

The differing parties showed no ill-feeling with 
the exception of one man who being very 
strongly in favor of a cat license accused the cats’ 
friends of making a statement regarding the fail- 
ure to carry out a cat license bill satisfactorily 
in a city in New Jersey, which was untrue. 
This accusation Mrs. Smith replied to by saying 
that a letter from the mayor of that city was on 
file at the Animal Rescue League and could be 
seen there bearing out the statement which was 
made. . 


An illustration of the manner in which cats 
would be tortured under a law permitting men to 
collect and kill them was given in Brooklyn, 
N. Y., when the infantile paralysis scare was at 
its height and excitable men and women, not 
stopping to think or to reason, got carried away 
with the report, afterward proved utterly with- 


out foundation, that the disease was carried by 
cats. 

The “Home Defense League” of Brooklyn 
had sixty cats taken up and crowded all together 
in a shed in the rear of a police station. A man 
secured five more which he was told to add to the 
collection. Upon opening the shed door to 
thrust these five cats into the place, the impris- 
oned cats, frantic with terror and probably 
hunger and thirst, made a leap for the open door 
and as the man met them and tried to drive 
them back he, very naturally got bitten and 
scratched on his hands and face. His cries for 
help brought four other men to his aid wh» also 
got badly scratched and clawed in their efforts to 
drive the cats back into the shed. If in this pan- 
demonium one imagines for a moment that the 
men stopped to handle the poor cats, mad with 
terror, humanely, I fear it is more than we can 
hope for. The probability is that kicks and 
blows were inflicted right and left, until the cats 
were stunned into quiet. And after that, how 
were all these unfortunate victims put to death? 
This is the part that is not told, and as it is not 
pleasant to dwell on, some people go on with their 
cry “license the cats,’’ and will not even try to 
think what would be the results.—A. H. 8. 


The Doctrine of Hate. 

And now the Ladies Home Journal, that mild 
and gentle periodical has taken up the ery,— 
‘Kall the cats, they catch millions of birds every 
year!’’ and furthermore declare they are going to 
keep up this war cry. 

I wonder if by any chance I could bring to Mr. 
Bok’s remembrance a letter of earnest entreaty 
that I wrote him several: years ago when every 
number of the Ladies Home Journal had fashion 
notes declaring birds’ wings and birds’ feathers 
to be the thing for women’s hats. I begged him, 
in that letter, not to stain the pages of his fair 
magazine with encouragement to kill the birds, 
and I got no reply. I also wrote to the fashion 
editor asking her to refrain from publishing 
articles and pictures that led women to desire 
birds’ wings and birds’ feathers for their hats, 
reminding her that many women living in the 
country took the Ladies Home Journal for their 
guide, and not having milliners’ shops nearby 
would ask the men and boys of the family to shoot 
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the birds they wanted to adorn their hats and she 
made no reply. 

This page, wicked, exaggerated and unjust in 

the February Journal reminds me of a picture I 
once saw of a woman with a bird on her hat who 
was reprimanding a little boy with a gun and a 
tiny dead bird in his hand for killing the bird. 
The boy replied that the little bird was starving 
to death because this same woman had its’ 
mother on her hat! 
’ The “cruel”? cat! The “sneaking” cat? 
These men, usually fond of hunting themselves, 
talk as if the cat is the only enemy birds have, 
when over five million men and boys are licensed 
to hunt and kill in this country, and about as 
many more men and boys are killing birds who 
are not licensed,—and women still wear birds’ 
feathers. 

The “cruel’’ cat enjoys torturing the mouse, 
these very tender hearted (?) men say. This was 
even brought up at the hearing for a cat license 
bill, and I much regretted afterwards that I did 
not tell the listeners of the day when I saw four 
large, tall men laughing at something on the 
sidewalk and coming near them I saw they were 
playing football with a small live mouse, kicking 
it from one to the other, until I stepped into their 


midst and astonished them so that the little 


mouse crawled under a door and escaped. I 
even remember what I said in my outburst of 
righteous anger, ‘‘Four great big men torturing 
a little bit of a mouse,—aren’t you ashamed of 
yourselves’’? 

Also I remember, with some shame to myself, 
when, some years ago, I quite lost my temper 
with a boy, bigger than I was, who was kicking 
a rat to death in the street with a group of boys 
around him. He would not stop for my gentle 
words so I seized him by the arm and struck him 
on his cheek, and asked him how he lked that! 
And then the rat was finished quickly with no 
further torture. 

When a cat plays with a mouse the cat is not 
supposed to know any better, and we have no 
right to call it cruel, but men and boys torture 
literally for the fun of seeing the animal suffer. 

The cat is the most cruel animal in existence, 
one of its enemies wrote. How about the hor- 
rible bull fights,—the bull tortured to make him 
savage, and the poor old horses gored to death? 


How about dog fights, cock fights? How is it 
possible that any man in his senses can talk 
about the cruelty of the cat! But this is a part 
of the crusade, the war of hate, that men who 
should be trying to uplift mankind, to advance 
humane education, instead of writing books and 
articles to encourage a reign of cruelty, are doing. 

If this should be brought about, this slaughter 
of the cats, bitterly will these very men regret it, 
and the cry as rats and mice multiply until they 
devour the earth, and the bubonic plague is 
upon us, will be “spare the cats, for they are 
our best friends’’!—A. H. 8. 


THE SOLDIER’S KISS 


(Descriptive of an actual incident on the road to a battery 
position in Southern Flanders. ) 


Only a dying horse! Pull off the gear, 
And slip the needless bit from frothing jaws, 
Drag it aside there, leave the roadway clear— 
The battery thunders on with scarce a pause. 


Prone by the shell-swept highway there it lier 
With quivering limbs, as fast the life tide fails, 

Dark films are closing o’er the faithful eyes 
That mutely plead for aid where none avails. 


Onward the battery rolls, but one there speeds, 
Heedless of comrade’s voice or bursting shell, 

Back to a wounded friend who lonely bleeds 
Beside the stony highway where it fell. 


Only a dying horse! He swiftly kneels, 
Lifts the limp head and hears the shivering sigh, 
Kisses his friend while down his cheek there steals 
Sweet Pity’s tear; good-by, old man, good-by. 


No honors wait him, medal, badge or star, 
Though scarce could war a kindlier deed unfold; 
He bears within his breast, more precious far 
Beyond the gift of kings, a heart of gold. 
Henry Chapell. 


A Letter from England. 


The friends who assisted by giving money, 
knitting articles, and rolling bandages to send 
to Mrs. Florence Suckling of Highwood, Romsey, 
England, will be interested in quotations from 
letters received December 30, and written De- 
cember 10 and 13. 

On December 10 she writes: ‘‘Tomorrow, the 
11th, will be your annual fair and I am saying 
‘God bless you and it. I shall picture 
it all and I shall be calling down blessings all 
the time. I am told that your horse 
bandages are so excellent and so absolutely the 
thing that if I get any more I shall be ‘wicked’ 
to use them for the war horses here in England 
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as bandages can be made for them out of the 
Red Cross scraps that are ‘good enough.’ 

I am writing this now to be ready to send off 
when I get your box. Three days ago I had a 
card from the shipping agents saying that it 
was en route. I po wish it would come for I 
have the addresses of several of my old Band of 
Mercy boys who are at the front, two of them in 
the flying corps. They will so love a scarf or a 
card for Christmas. I am very busy, so much 
going on—a tree for the wives and children of 
our village men who are in the trenches or serv- 
ing afloat. 

December 13.—The box has come. The 
things unpacked: 34 scarves, 3 sleeveless sweat- 
ers, 27 pairs of mitts, 4 pairs of wristers, 6 pairs 
socks, 650 bandages for wounded horses. Many 
thanks. There is a pair of nice socks with a card 
inside of Mrs. 8. F. Hayford, 223 Belgrade Ave. 
Will you thank her and say I am sending them 
to Pierre Huggues, a Belgian soldier, with a pair 
of mitts. I shall hurry off a few parcels today as 
time is flying and Christmas near. I am writing 
to Sir Montague Fowler to ask about the ban- 
dages and to let me know if they will go at once 
to the horses at the front if I send them to him; 
also asking him to let me have a letter to send to 
you. The things you have sent are just in 
time to go to my boys in the flying corps. I am 
going to give a set of the woolens to a wounded 
soldier here, crippled for life at Gallipoli. A very 
sad case. He is in his father’s cottage which is 
none too warm.—Sincerely yours, FLORENCE 
SUCKLING. 


I am sure the friends who are working for the 
soldiers will be interested in this letter. I have 
had another bale of wool sent by the same gen- 
erous friend who has given me all that I have 
sent out for knitting since the war began. This 
same generous giver has sent a large quantity of 
the wool for knitting to Belgium and to France 
but there are instances like this I am writing of, 
when it is the greatest help to have the warm 
wearing apparel ready to put on. It is a comfort 
to know that these articles we have been working 
on are at this moment, where they are so much 
needed, in possession of the soldiers, comforting 
them with their warmth, perhaps the only warm 
things they possess. 


We have sent out from our office at Carver 
Street this week about 200 skeins of wool which 
our kind helpers are going to turn as rapidly as 
possible into sweaters, socks and mittens, and 
there may be a few scarves, but we understand 
the need is greatest for the first named articles. 

I did not realize when I sent the last case 
November 1 that it would arrive so late as to be 
close to Christmas and I regret very much I did 
not put into the case some little Christmas gifts, 
but when the next case goes, which we hope will 
be by the second week of February, perhaps our 
friends will add a few games or puzzles, or other 
things that may serve to cheer these men who 
are passing through days and nights of suffering, 
and need all the cheer that can be sent them. 
It is possible this next case will arrive just before 
Easter and Easter cards might be acceptable.— 
AmaLien ss: 


Extract of Letter from Mr. Leonard Hawksley. 


66 Piazza DI SpAGNA, Roms, ITALY, 
December 12, 1916. 


Dear Mrs. SmitH: The horse bandages which 
you have sent me on various occasions were 
posted by us direct to nineteen Army Field Hos- 
pitals for horses at the front, and were acknowl- 
edged with much gratitude. The wither-pads 
were sent direct to cavalry regiments in the 
zone of war of which His Royal Highness, the 
Count of Turin, Commander-in-chief of Cavalry, 
gave us the names and addresses, and these also 
were acknowledged by the colonels commanding 
the regiments who asked me to express their 
hearty thanks to the generous ladies who had 
made them. I enclose a leaflet for soldiers on 
the care of their horses of which we have dis- 
tributed 40,000 copies. They were so much ap- 
preciated that we have been asked for 20,000 
more copies. They have been printed at the 
expense of my Italian Blue Cross Fund. 

It is most kind of you to interest your friends 
in the work of the Rome Society for the Protec- 
tion of Animals which is in very dire straits. We 
cannot reduce our expenses because in peace 
time the utmost economy was always practiced 
and we cannot go on borrowing money from the 
bank. With kind regards and thanking you for 
all your help I remain.—Sincerely yours, LEon- 
ARD HAWKSLEY. 
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We should be glad to send a check to Mr. 
Hawksley and will weleome any sums, however 
small, that friends, interested in humane work 
in Rome and its surroundings would like to send. 
Any one wishing to send direct should send by 
check drawn on his or her own bank, so Mr. 
Hawksley advises.—A. H. 8. 


To the Soldiers of the Cavalry Arm of the Italian 
Army. 

Remember: That the success of an army may 
in large measure depend on the care given to the 
horses that belong to it—to each individual 
animal. 

Remember: That the choice of forage and 
water for your horse may be the means of your 
own safety and that of others. 

Remember: Never to give cold water to an 
overheated horse. 

Remember: That general care, cleaning of 
eyes, nostrils, and feet, may save the horse many 
troubles. 

Remember: To remove sweat and dirt from 
under the saddle and in all places possible, when- 
ever an opportunity offers. 

Remember: To remove the saddle of the 
horse whenever you take a rest. 

Remember: That a nail or a stone left in a 
horse’s foot may be the cause of your own and 
his destruction. If your horse goes lame, always 
find the cause. 

Remember: That illtreatment makes a horse 
vicious and difficult to manage, while good treat- 
ment renders him docile and ready for the hardest 
work. 

Remember: That the horse has a wonderful 
memory, that he attaches himself to his master 
and becomes a faithful companion in the diffi- 
cult discipline of war.—Translated from the 
Italian by Miss Cortazzo. 


We now have two cases ready to send to the 
war sufferers, warm garments for soldiers and 
rolled bandages for wounded horses. The New- 
ton South Allies Relief Association made and 
sent to us 22 caps, 33 pairs of socks, 8 pairs of 
hospital socks, 12 mufflers and 18 sweaters. 

We would be glad to publish the names of all 
who have helped us by knitting and by rolling 
bandages for wounded horses but as our kind 


helpers number over one hundred we cannot give 
the space; we can only repeat that we are very 
grateful to them for their assistance. 


We have had a most generous donation of 
unbleached cloth for bandages for horses from 
Captain Ashton, whose experience in the war 
has shown him the need for some among the 
many volunteer workers to remember the suf- 
fering horses of the war and send them help. 
We shall be glad to furnish a supply of cloth to 
anyone who will undertake to roll bandages for 
horses and return them to us. 


Thoughtless Cruelty 

“Evil is wrought by want of thought,” said 
the poet, but is such “want of thought’’ excusa- 
ble in men or women who are supposed to be 
intelligent enough to think, and just enough to 
look at more than one side of a question? 

The Red Cross organization deservedly received 
severe criticism for sale of animals for the cause, 
and even worse, its proposition of raising money 
for the work in Spain by a bull fight. About 
the sale, the editor of the Animals’ Guardian for 
December publishes the following: 

I have received several complaints regarding 
the Red Cross Sale of Animals in Brompton 
Road, London, on October 19th. Mrs. E. A. 
Pearson writes: 

“T went to the sale with Mrs. Brockwell, the 
Honorary Secretary of the Chelsea Cat Shelter, 
as she found that no provision had been made 
with regard to the animals that were not sold. 
One or two people had asked to have their ani- 
mals returned if they were not sold; but I do 
not know what was to become of the others, as 
they had to be cleared out of the hall the same 
day as the sale. Mrs. Brockwell made arrange- 
ments to have all the unsold cats, and the Canine 
Defence League to take the unsold dogs. Sev- 
eral people, under the guise of charity, appeared 
to have sent their old dogs to get rid of them. 
There were two old Beagles, one old nearly blind 
Schipperke, and an old Blenheim Spaniel. For- 
tunately these were bought up by Lady Ten- 
derden and Lady Kathleen Bushe; but it was 
disgraceful that they should ever have been sent. 
I am not sure, but I believe that if it had not 
been for Miss Frances Simpson the animals and 
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birds would have been without food or water. I 
certainly think something ought to be done to 
stop animal sales of this sort.” 

I have heard from other sources of the bad 
effect created by this sale, of kittens being held 
up by the scruff of the neck and disposed of for 
a mere copper or two, and the whole thing treated 
as a huge joke because animals were the object 
of it.—S. T. 


Also this: 


To THE Epitor or THE ANIMALS’ GUARDIAN, 

Sir,—May I call your attention to the disgrace- 
ful Red Cross Sale of animals at Ward’s Riding 
School, Knightsbridge, on October 19th last? 
Many of the dogs were old, unwanted pets, one 
also very nearly blind, one very ill, brought from 
a vet.’s, in order, I suppose, to save further ex- 
pense. The cats were mostly worthless from a 
monetary point of view—in fact, the auction- 
eer was offering kittens at sixpence each, saying, 
“Tf you don’t want them, give them to the 
boys.’ A few of us, animal lovers, managed to 
buy or rescue many cats and dogs, aided by Mr. 
Johns, of the Canine Defence League. Had we 
not been there, I dare not picture the fate of 
these helpless creatures. It is a great pity that 
the noble work of the Red Cross should be asso- 
ciated with such barbarous and cruel scenes.— 
Faithfully yours, Emity C. Drxon. 


A Red Cross Bullfight. 


The Red Cross Fund seems to be doing its 
best to get a bad name, says the Animal’s Friend. 
We are protesting in England against their ani- 
mal auction, but in Spain they have certainly 
gone one better—or, rather, one a good deal 
worse—in organizing a large bullfight to raise 
funds, under the patronage of the Queen, who, 
by the way, was an English Princess. As it is 
what is called a Royal fight, the bull, we are told, 
has to die by a ‘‘noble” hand. 

Is the organizing of a cruel exhibition a be- 
coming act for royalty—in the real meaning of 
the word? Is the slaughter of a tormented bull 
a fitting deed for a noble hand—in the real mean- 
ing of the word? Are the proceeds from a bar- 
barous display an appropriate gift to a charita- 
ble fund—in the real meaning of the word? 


We feel a special sympathy with the senti- 
ments expressed in the above humane maga- 
zines as this idea of getting money through sale 
of live animals at fairs and bazars has not only 
been carried out in Boston this fall and winter 
but the Animal Rescue League has been ap- 
proached and requests made that we should 
give one or more of our dogs to ‘‘aid the cause”’ 
the sale represented. Upon a decided refusal 
some indignation was expressed by those who 
proffered the request. When some reasons were 
given why we would not be a party to any such 
proceeding the reply was that the animals would 
be sold to “‘good homes.” ‘‘How can you reg- 
ulate the sale of animals put up publicly to be 
disposed of in this way?” we asked, and natu- 
rally there was no satisfactory reply.—A. H. 5. 

Some one wishing to injure the reputation of 
the Animal Rescue League for personal motives 
once said at a public meeting where animal soci- 
eties were being discussed that the Animal Res- 
cue League “sold dogs.’”’ Among the thousands 
of animals we receive there are sometimes dogs 
and cats brought in that are so well fitted to 
make some one a valuable household companion 
we believe they should have a chance to be 
adopted into a good home. 

At the very beginning of our League work we 
tried giving such animals away, but the result 
was so unfortunate that we quickly abandoned 
it. We were besieged every day with men, boys, 
and sometimes women, who lounged about the 
kennels, watching for a valuable dog; men who 
were dog fanciers, men who were dog traders, 


-and boys who teased our kennel master to give 


them a dog, any kind of a dog. In sheer self- 
defense, and also as a safeguard to the dog, we 
then made certain rules: No dog or puppy or 
cat could be taken out without some donation 
first being given to the League. No boys could 
take a dog unless their mother or father came 
with them. Every one taking a dog must sign 
a paper giving their name, address, and promises 
relative to the safety of the dog. Female dogs or 
cats, with very rare exceptions, could not be 
taken from us. We would not send dogs or 
puppies long distances on trains unless some one 
went with them to see that they were safely 
cared for on the way. 
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Even with all these precautions our kennel 
master refuses about nine-tenths of the requests 
that come to him for dogs, and our women who 
have charge of the cats do the same. They have 
learned how to judge the applicants, and they 
ask many questions. 

Doubtless we have made enemies; probably 
we have lost bequests, by being so particular 
where we place our dogs and cats, but our feel- 
ing is that these animals are a sacred responsi- 
bility. Our work was planned to save them 
from suffering, and not to open an animal shop 
where anybody can come and obtain a dog, cat, 
puppy, kitten, to be the plaything of an hour 
and then be cast aside. Only those whom we 
have every reason to believe will realize the re- 
sponsibility of taking a dog or cat, are allowed 
to take one of our waifs and strays. If we did 
otherwise, if we acted as a sieve, taking in and 
pouring out as many animals as we could per- 
suade people to take from us, trying to make a 
record of a great number of homes found for 
animals to please morbid and unreasoning mor- 
tals who would rather let an animal suffer months 
and years of misery than to have it killed—and 
safe,—we should be unworthy of the name Ani- 
mal Rescue League; unworthy of the support of 
the people. We may sometimes make a mis- 
take but it is not from want of care. Animals 
first—not policy—not advertising—is our motto. 
—A.H.5. 


Cats Exonerated. 

Probably thousands of families throughout the 
country will find satisfaction in the assurances of 
the Federal Public Health Service and the New 
York Commissioner of Health that ‘‘cats do not 
communicate diseases of any kind.” 

This vindication was prompted by widespread 
apprehension in New York, Brooklyn and other 
cities that cats are carriers of infantile paralysis, 
and that the checking of the epidemic was im- 
possible as long as thousands of cats were at lib- 
erty to go from house to house. That the fear 
was genuine is indicated by the statistics of the 
American Society for the Prevention of Cruelty 
to Animals. In July ninety thousand cats were 
destroyed in Brooklyn and New York, at the re- 


quest of people who thought that the animals 
were dangerous to health. 

Now that it has been officially declared that 
“no competent authority has yet shown that 
cats communicate diseases of any kind,” the pub- 
lic has one less cause for apprehension during 
this infantile paralysis epidemic, which is nat- 
urally causing a great deal of mental as well as 
physical distress. z 


PutTtrinG up SUET FOR THE BIRDs. 
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Pine RipGe, January 11—To-day we have 
another little snowstorm. Yesterday the ground 
on my rockery was bare and one of the seedums, 
the sea pink, also the ground ivy, was as green 


as in summer. I took a walk with the dogs, 
Basil, Fido, Max and Davie Lindsay. ‘There 
were patches of green grass and a mullen seemed 
actually to have been growing under the snow. 
The brave little mullen, with its soft, greenish- 
gray leaves, deserves almost to be called an 
evergreen. Our grandmothers used the leaves 
for a sore throat or a sore chest, and I think I 
have heard they made a tea of it. It seems as if 
it must be intended for some good purpose. 
“The leaves of the tree were for the healing 
of the nations.” ‘‘He causes the grass to grow 
for the cattle and herbs for the service of man.” 
If we trusted more to Mother Earth I have no 
doubt we could find remedies for all our dis- 
eases in these simple plants and herbs that in 
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years gone by every family believed in, and kept 
dry in their garrets. 

There has been a scarcity of some birds this 
winter. My last Bungalow Notes, written No- 
vember 19, spoke of juncos and robins that were 
visiting us. I left the bungalow December 7 and 
was in the city until December 23, but the holi- 
days, Thanksgiving, Christmas and New Year’s 
day, were all spent quietly at the bungalow, and 
birds, dogs and horses here had their usual holi- 
day special treats. 

The birds that seem to be missing now are 
juncos, field or tree and chipping sparrows, and 
crows. We have the usual number of English 
sparrows, and a larger number of blue jays and 
squirrels than we had last winter. The juncos 
came, as I wrote in November, then went away, 
and only a very few have been seen since, and our 
native sparrows have been very few in numbers. 

Now I hear our bird lecturers, Mr. F—, Mr. 
P—, Mr. B—, exclaiming “Cats!” and I reply, 
Not so, good sirs, for not only have we no cat on 
the bungalow grounds but our caretaker’s cat, 


Tommy, successor to Pinkie, either stays at his 


own warm fireside, or, if he goes out, betakes 
himself to the barn cellar where he has been able 
by patient watchfulness to secure a few good- 
sized rats, thereby starting up an opposition to 
Basil and Fido who spend hours of their time in 
cold weather watching the crevices behind the 
meal chests for rats and for mice which they 
sometimes are able to circumvent if the rodents 
venture out in the barn. 

Tommy, so his proud owner, Perkins, tells me, 
brings the rats he catches all the way from the 
barn down to the cottage to exhibit them to his 
master and mistress, but the mice he devours. 
Fido also eats the mice he catches, but he and 
Basil, as soon as they have exhibited a dead rat, 
take it away and bury it decently, a most proper 
proceeding. They are also teaching Max, our 
new dog, an English setter, to hunt rats in the 
barn, and Max is beginning to take quite an 
interest in the “sport,” though he is not as eager 
over it as he is in a squirrel chase. When aman 
like ‘‘Rody” the secretary for Sunday, the re- 
vivalist, and the singer of Gospel songs of mercy, 
employs his holidays in the “sport”’ of hunting, 
who can blame a dog or a cat that shows a fond- 
ness for this occupation? 


When I asked Perkins to put more pieces of 
beef suet in the trees near the bungalow, so that 
the chickadees, nuthatches and woodpeckers who 
visit our trees every day, could have a chance 
for themselves against the six or seven blue jays 
that, with the seven squirrels I have counted, try 
to monopolize all the feeding places around the 
bungalow, I was amused to see the intense in- 
terest shown by Basil, Fido and Max in the 
work of fastening the suet on the trees. They 
followed Perkins from tree to tree, hoping to get 
a taste of the suet themselves (and they did) and 
the Man-of-the-Bungalow, tried to get snap- 
shots of them, but it is never an easy matter to 
get a satisfactory picture in which lively animals 
figure. 

January 12.—This is one of our coldest days, 
our thermometer registering one above zero. I 
knew there were some juncos and winter chip- 
pies on the bird shelf next to my desk before I 
looked up from my writing. I heard the soft, 
pleasant note of the junco, and the sharp, quar- 
relsome twitter of our little chippies who were 
chasing each other off the shelf, as they always 
do. I have not seen many, but I am glad to see 
any. As for the crows, it is weeks since I heard 
the caw, caw that seems to fit in so well with 
the winter morning and I have not seen a crow 
anywhere in our neighborhood until this morn- 
ing when glancing out the window I saw one 
solitary crow crouching down on a limb of a tree 
looking longingly toward the bird table; but in 
a moment he flew away. 

For this scarcity of our wild birds that live in 
the trees and woods I have an explanation. The 
crows, I feel very sure, have been shot. One day 
in November I heard a number of shots in the 
woods across the lane, and there was a great 
commotion among the crows. I have not seen 
one crow since that time, but I have heard a 
great many shots in the woods across the lane, 
and on, or across the river. 

Men go out in canoes on the river and in auto- 
mobiles on the roads bordering the woods intent 
on killing something. Before one can get near 
enough to remonstrate with the gunner, he can 
get off easily in his canoe or motor car. Then on 
the hills and in pastures near by us, every year 
more trees are cut down, many being cedars and 
pines that afforded shelter to the juncos, wood- 
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peckers, tree sparrows and other native birds. 
So how can we wonder that birds are diminish- 
ing in number when gunners and wood choppers 
are busy from the beginning to the end of the 
year? 

That one sad, solitary crow that I saw this 
morning, not even uttering a sound, haunts me. 
Oh, the tragedies of the woods! 

The trees seem like living things to me, and 
the sound of the axe, breaking the stillness of the 
woods gives me a feeling of depression that I 
cannot describe. Much has been said about the 
disappearance of our native birds. Let us have 
a little more to say about the rapid destruction of 
the birds’ shelters—the trees. 


The enemies of cats continue to harp on the 
“sly, sneaking”? way that a cat hunts. I hap- 
pened to be at a window in a house in the coun- 
try one day when I saw a boy about ten years 
of age creeping in a “‘sly,”’ and one might call it 
‘“‘sneaking”’ way over a grass plot toward a tree 
with a stone in his hand. I looked at the tree 
and saw a squirrel with a broken leg painfully 
dragging himself up the tree. The boy was just 
lifting his hand to aim the stone when I shouted 
to him and ran out the door after him, but the 
boy could run faster than I and he escaped me. 
Now how can any man with a particle of logic 
or justice talk about the cat as ‘‘cruel,” “sly,” 
“sneaking” as if it were the only creature that 
enjoys hunting, when every one knows that men 
and boys and a few unnatural women, supposed 
to be possessed of reason and intelligence are 
just as eager to hunt and kill and take as much 
pleasure in it as the cat? 

As I happen to know that there are such men 
and such boys often visiting the woods across 
the lane and over the river, I am not surprised 
at the gradual disappearance of those birds that 
make the woods their homes. We may get all 
the cats in the world killed (and have a plague 
of rats most disastrous to mankind) but if we 
cannot take the gun away from hundreds of 
“sportsmen,” and educate boys so that they 
will no more have the desire to kill any living 
creature, and educate the people generally to 
spare the trees, or to plant desirable trees in 
place of the trees that are diseased and moth 


infected—the birds will continue to disappear, 
excepting the sensible little English sparrow that 
keeps close to our houses and barns, and is not 
dependent on trees, shrubs and tall grass for its 
home. 

While I have been writing two nuthatches 
have been to the shelf just outside the window 
where I am sitting, looked in at me with their 
bright eyes and without fear picked with their 
long, sharp bills at the grain on the shelf. Then 
a flock of English sparrows, twenty or thirty, 
lighted on the ground under the window and 
feasted on the grain there. Among them I 
counted half a dozen winter chippies and a junco 
and when one of the frequent panics arose and 
the birds flew up in a cloud I noticed that one 
little chippie remained. It looked up and turned 
its head to see if there was really anything to be 
frightened at and seeing nothing kept on feeding. 
In a moment or two all the rest came back. An- 
other panic and now there is nothing left but a 
chickadee pecking diligently away at the suet 
on a cedar tree.—A. H. 8. 


STORIES !FOR OLD 
AND YOUNG 


Sb 


Tommy. 


Tommy is a large cat with an extra supply of 
claws. In fact he has what we call ‘double 
paws” all round. Many cats have two double 
paws but not many can boast four, and Tommy 
seems to realize and feel proud of this distinction. 

When Tommy was brought by his master and 
mistress from a flat in the city to a whole house 
in the country there were those who feared for 
the little birds that were fed and cherished on 
the place, but something seemed to tell Tommy 
that he must not meddle with the birds, while 
at the same time he appeared to reason it out 
that rats and mice were not wanted around the 
house or barn. 

The barn is up the driveway, quite a distance 
from the house, and at first Tommy, who had to 
get accustomed to the unusual sight of trees, 
grass and large open spaces, did not find his 
way to the barn. He also had a more serious 
trouble facing him, for while he had been the 
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only pet in his city home, here in this new 
strange country there were dogs,—Basil a big 
dog, and Max, a setter; Fido and Fluffy, rather 
small dogs, who looked at Tommy with ques- 
tioning eyes, and seemed to be wondering if 
they might chase him, or if they must accept 
him as one of the family. 

Basil is a large St. Bernard who has been 
known to run very lively after a neighbor’s cat, 
and the dogs’ ‘ Missie’”’ who lives on the hill 
not far from the barn, felt anxious about Tom- 
my’s first meeting with Basil. 

One day the ‘‘ Missie’’ went over to the barn 
to visit the horses. Basil, who has special charge 
of the barn, came to meet her and together they 
stood outside the barn door when a plaintive 
‘““mew, mew,”’ was heard coming from the barn. 
The ‘Missie,” looking inside, saw Tommy 
walking about in the hay loft, looking down at 
her, and crying. Was it his first visit to the 
barn? The ‘“Missie” did not know. Was 
Tommy afraid to come down on account of 
Basil? The ‘‘ Missie”’ did not know that, either, 
but she stepped outside the barn, Basil following 
her, and called to Tommy’s master to come and 
prevent trouble. Before anything could be 
done, however, Tommy came down the stairs 
and ran, not to the ‘‘ Missie,”’ but to Basil, pur- 
ring and rubbing his sides against Basil’s great 
legs. 

The ‘‘Missie” held her breath, but nothing 
happened excepting that Basil stood still and 
looked down upon the bold cat with a most 
curious expression of tolerance mixed with 
some disgust. | 

Since that time Tommy has joined forces with 
Basil and Fido in their war against the barn rats 
and mice. The mice, his master says, Tommy 
and sometimes Fido eat, but the rats Tommy 
drags, with difficulty, for they are big ones, 
down the driveway to the house, to show them 
to his mistress. As she will not let him bring 
them inside, he leaves them in the yard and 
Fido takes them up and carries them away and 
buries them. 

As certain writers have been trying to prove 
that cats are of no use in the world and might 
better be out of it, declaring that they killed the 
birds, but would not bother themselves about 


rats or mice, the ‘‘Missie,’?’ who knew better, 
asked Tommy’s master and mistress to report 
to her Tommy’s doings. 

The cottage where Tommy now has his home 
had been a great hiding place for mice, and there 
was a pantry, in particular, which seemed to 
have been proof against traps and where flour 
bags or other provisions had to be guarded with 
the greatest care. It did not take Tommy long 
to discover this hunting field and he kept a 
careful eye on it at all times. ‘One evening,” 
said his master, ‘‘we were sitting round the table 
reading and Tommy was lying on the table 
in front of me apparently asleep. The pantry 
door was open. Suddenly Tommy gave one 
leap from the top of the table to the pantry door 
and immediately came out with a good-sized 
mouse in his mouth.’? Certainly Tommy must 
sleep, as cats are said to sleep, with one eye open. 

Tommy is a very affectionate cat. The two 
little children of the cottage love him, and he 
shows a loyal devotion to the whole family quite 
equal to that of a dog. What is his ancestry 
no one knows, for he was carried to the Animal 
Rescue League from whence he was adopted into 
his present happy home. The dogs seem 
rather fond of him than otherwise, and if he 
shows a disposition to thrust his nose into the 
dish that Basil or Max are eating from they 
politely stand back, and let him see if the dish 
contains anything that suits his fancy; if so he is 
allowed to have first choice. 

Tommy’s favorite way of taking his meals, 
however, is not with the dogs but at the dining- 
table, where standing up on his hind legs in the 
chair behind the little eight-year-old Vera, and 
resting his front paws on her friendly shoulder, 
he takes the pieces of bread or meat she offers 
him with great relish, and a pleasure that is 
mutual. 

When the kitchen door is opened in the morn- 
ing Tommy’s first thought is to find the children. 
He runs through the entry up the stairs into 
the children’s room and when, a little later, 
Vera’s papa or mama go to call her, Tommy is 
found peacefully enjoying a morning nap be- 
tween Vera and three-year-old Harry, his head 
resting on Vera’s arm which is clasped lovingly 
around him.—A. H. S. 
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This cat rescued from a vacant store in Boston 
after being there for ten days has recovered from 
the effects of his suffering and has been placed 
in a home where he is highly prized. 


LEAGUE NEWS 


AND NOTES 


During the month of January the League re- 
ceived and cared humanely for 328 dogs, 1,769 
cats, 13 birds and 7 small animals. The special 
agent for horses took 56 either from the sales 
stables or directly from their owner. Twelve 
horses were cared for in our Home of Rest in 
Dedham. Dr. Sullivan gave advice to 1,085 
people in his free clinic which is open every day 
between eleven a. m. and six p. m. 


During the month about 6,000 pamphlets, 
cards and papers were sent out for humane 
educational work. Letters asking advice or help 
on conducting or beginning Animal Rescue 
Leagues or Shelters for animals that are lost, 
deserted, or must be given up by their owners, 
or other problems in relation to work for ani- 
mals were received from Bridgeport, Connecticut; 
Jacksonville, Florida; Youngstown, Ohio; 
Nashua, N. H.; Buffalo, N. Y; Detroit, Michigan; 
St. Thomas and Montreal, Canada; and in 
Lawrence, Worcester, Sharon and Salem in our 
own state. 

The five branches of the League received 340 
animals during the month, Lynn branch ranking 


highest and Mrs. Moog’s branch in Roxbury 
second. 


Believing that a national organization for the 
protection and care of horses in war and in any 
large disaster is needed in this country, Mrs. 
Huntington Smith consented to be chairman of 
a branch of the Red Star Animal Relief Society 
and will be glad to receive members for her 
branch or give directions for joining this society 
at its headquarters in Albany, N. Y. She will 
send circulars and membership blanks on re- 
quest made to 51 Carver Street. 


Through the fall and winter we have been 
getting a large number of horses from horse 
dealers and sales’ stables, but if we could afford 
to give a little more money for a horse we could 
get many more than we do. In the early winter 
the small horses that are past their best days are 
cheap; they cannot be of much use in winter 
work and when they are kept through the winter 
for summer work they are given barely enough 
food to keep them from actual starvation. Many 
such horses are sold for ten, fifteen and twenty 
dollars. Sometimes after only a few weeks of 
hard work and starvation they are sent back to 
horse traders and we get them then for five dol- 
lars, but we wish we could have spared them those 
last few weeks or months of extreme suffering. 


There should be a law which would enable the 
state to take and put to death any horse so old 
or unfit for work that he will not sell for at least 
fifty dollars. 


We have of very recent date had five horses 
killed that have been used by Dorchester ex- 
press companies. Just a year ago we had 14 
horses killed in one day belonging to an express 
company that kept at one time 40 horses. The 
horses our agent examined had evidently been 
greatly overworked and not fed properly. Some 
of them had been abused, perhaps by cruel boys 
who were driving them. Two of the companies 
having these miserable horses have failed and 
gone out of the business. They could not carry 
on their business with horses that were thin, 
lame, galled, diseased. 
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CoHAssET, Mass. 


My pEAR FOsTER PARENTS: 


Some time in June last you sent me on my way 
rejoicing through the agency of one Lieut. A. 8. 
Kibbee, U. 8. N., who came from the U. 5. 5. 
Birmingham, at Portland, Me. I was placed in 
a bag, head only protruding, and transported for 
two hours on board the lap of the above-men- 
tioned sailor, to the house of N. A. Crossett at 
Cohasset, where I was presented with due cere- 
mony to the mistress of the house. At Cohasset 
I have thrived and waxed “‘sassy’’ and won my 
way into the hearts of those I live with. Just 
as I had come to believe I was settled for the 
winter the family showed signs of quitting the 
house for the bustle of the city. This activity 
affected me little until I overheard at breakfast, 
while eating chicken livers, that the city house 
was no place forme. Many were my misgivings 
at this news so I straightway began house hunt- 
ing for the winter months. After several un- 
satisfactory visits to houses of the neighborhood 
I chose Mrs. Crehore as a fit person to woo for 
my keep. I was successful and came home to 
inform my family of my intended move. ‘They 
were distressed and delighted at the same time 
and one morning took these snaps of me to show 
the results of a splendid summer of trying to 
catch fish and hunting mice in the flour barrel. 
The latter part of this month I expect to move 
with all my effects into the Crehore house and 
wait under that roof until the Kibbees decide 
that my abode be again changed. 

With best wishes to my friends and compan- 
ions of a few months ago, believe me.—Grate- 
fully, Bitty Burrons KIBBEE. 


WATERTOWN, August 28. 


I received your card this A.M. regarding the 
dog, and in reply will state he is more than sat- 
isfactory and contented. He is a dear dog and 
we love him and treat him like a child. He is 
so intelligent and kind. He is given a bath 
every week to keep him free from fleas which are 
so annoying to animals this time of year. He 
sleeps in my room beside me in a large chair on a 
pillow. He is given exercise three times a day 
and sometimes more. I give him a good break- 
fast and supper but omit his dinner as I find he is 
much better underfed rather than overfed. He 
throws up a good deal if fed too much. He loves 
us all as we do him and ean pick us from a crowd 
any time. He looks so pretty and white. You 
certainly do not need to worry over him as he has 
one good home. I wish all animals had as good. 
Will you kindly tell me why he was brought into 
your place? Did he stray away from home? I 
cannot see how any one could part with him as 
he is so good and we have tested him well. I 
will be glad to give any information about him 
at any time.—Sincerely yours, H. J. Y. 


EvereEetTT, Mass. 


Dear Mrs. SmitrH: I cannot thank you 
enough for dear little Gyp. He is just as good 
as my own dear Punch and I love him just as 
much. I suppose that you did not know what 
a clever dog he really is. Why he can beg, 
shake hands, and kiss you when you tell him to. 
He can also help you carry kindling from the 
cellar. One day when I was going to school he 
came to the window and tapped to me. Every 
morning he also watches me down the street. 
If I stand on the verandah and do not look at 
him he taps. 

He is also great company to dear Grandma. 
I must tell you that on Dec. 31, she was going 
into town with me. As she was getting off the 
car at Sullivan square the car gave a jerk and 
she fell down on the platform dislocating her 
ankle. She had to be carried downstairs on a 
stretcher and brought home in a motor. When 
Gyp saw her on the stretcher while she was being 
brought into the house he began to whimper and 
put his little front paws up on the stretcher and 
licked her face. She is suffering a great deal 
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now and if Gyp hears her groan he cries and goes 
over to the edge of her bed and licks her hand. 

Now dear Mrs. Smith I want to tell you some- 
thing about the horses here. We live on Broad- 
way and there is a steep incline just here. In 
this cold weather they never seem to think of 
scattering sand on the streets. The result is 
that the horses are falling down ail the time. A 
great many coal carts go up this hill also and if 
the poor horses cannot pull them up they are 
very cruelly treated. There is a white horse 
which passes here sometimes with a load of coal. 
It is old and covered with sores. The next 
time that I see it I will find out who owns it and 
report the case to you. Also there are many 
horses with great lumps on their legs and they 
are very lame. 

I saw a horse the other day with an enormous 
load of boxes filled with vegetables. The boy 
had stopped it about one-fourth of the way up 
the hill. I walked around it and examined it. 
It appeared to be a very good horse, young and 
strong, but you could see that the boy had been 
running it for the sweat was running from it in 
streams and it was so tired and weak that it 
could hardly stand up. I said to the boy: 
“Do you intend to make that horse go up the 
Dil amesties sald Yes: sl thought: ‘that I 
would see how it looked on my way back for I 
was ina hurry. When I passed again about ten 
minutes later it was still there. The horse 
looked a bit better then but still it was very 
tired. This boy gave his horse a rest before he 
made it go on and showed that he had a little 
heart for his horse. But still if he had not run 
it at first it would not have been in that con- 
dition. 


Yesterday a pair of horses were struggling 
up the hill with a load of coal. At last they 
stopped when the man driving them tried to 
make them go. They tried but their feet nearly 
went out from under them on theice. There was 
another man trying to drag them along. The 
man on the wagon then turned his whip round 
and round over their backs beating them as 
hard as he could. I stepped out in the road and 
called out: ‘“‘Don’t you beat those horses like 
that!’ The man behind just called out, “Shut 
up!” Hoping to hear from you soon I am, 
Yours Sincerely,— Doris M. Ryan (18). 


Boston PrrEss Cuus, 
August 29, 1916. 

Referring to your card. The cat is absolutely 
satisfactory. Welove him. My opinion is that 
he is absolutely contented. He is the picture of 
contentment and acts it, too, refusing to leave 
the house except for short periods, and, then, 
only for short distances.—With much apprecia- 
tion, Very respectfully yours, F. H. McC. 


74 PEARL St., Boston, Mass., 
October 7, 1916. 

Answering yours regarding cat taken on 
August 31st, desire to say that ‘‘Teddy” has 
proven very satisfactory, a well trained cat, 
keeping the rats and mice away, and is a gen- 
erally dignified addition to our force.—Very 
truly yours, JAMES D. Rawies Company. 


We encounter some very unreasonable people 
who seem to think we are to blame if a dog or 
cat or kitten falls sick a day or a week after they 
take it from us. Such people must be very 
ignorant about illness. Children coming down 
with measles and diphtheria are sent to school, 
neither the parent nor the teacher discovering 
the disease until the child is quite ill with it. So 
dogs and cats may appear to be perfectly well 
to-day and develop distemper or a bowel trouble, 
or pneumonia the next day. I remember that 
I never felt better nor had a better appetite than 
the very day before I was taken ill with grip. 
One woman who took a kitten from us was most 
violent in her denunciations of the League and 
all its works because her kitten was taken ill the 
day after she took it from the League. Other 
women under the same circumstances have kept 
a kitten or cat or dog, given it a little medicine 
and patient care and written us letters later of 
the highest praise of the animal they took from 
us and loved the better because it had required a 
little special nursing. But, as the old saying 
goes, ‘It takes all sorts of people to make a 
world,’’ and we come in contact with so many 
who are reasonable, unselfish, kind beyond words, 
who encourage us and help us bear the burdens of 
our very great and responsible work for suffering 
animals, that we should not complain if occa- 
sionally we meet the other sort. 
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Books for Mothers 


PALMER — Play Life in the First Eight Years - - - $1.20 
Shows how a child indicates his ability to advance, how an adult may aid in the progress. A large quantity of 
original and selected play-material is given. 

JOHNSON — Education by Plays and Games - - - - - 90 cents 
An eminently practical book, setting forth the meaning of play, and offering a suggestive course of familiar 


plays and games. 


HODGE — Nature Study and Life - - - - - ~ - $1.50 


A plan of nature study based on the child’s vital human interest in nature. _It inspires children to plant 
flowers and trees, to study insects and fungi, to protect and tame the birds, toads, and wild things. 


MORLEY— A Few Familiar Flowers - - - - - - 60 cents 
Makes elementary botany a livihg subject. 
WILLIAMS — Gardens and Their Meaning - - - - ~ $1.00 


A practical handbook for teaching gardening, with an eye also to the qualities that gardening develops. 


WILTSE — Stories for Kindergartens and Primary Schools - - ~ 35 cents 
Fresh and winning stories, tested by actual use. 
DILLINGHAM and EMERSON — “ Tell It Again ’’ Stories - - - 50 cents 


Forty-two original stories that children like. 


GINN AND COMPANY 


NEW YORK CHICAGO 


BOSTON LONDON 


A square meal for your DOG and a 


square deal for your POCKETBOOK 


Over half f 2», 

ine ¢ 
a century “ye 
of square 
dealing 
has built ve 
up for us A Y Zy Re q, SQ c 
the largest yar HEME 
business 
of its kind 
in the 


They sit up and take notice when fed on world. 


Old Grist Mill Dog Bread 


IT IS BETTER THAN BEEF 


Condition always good when SPRATT’S PATENT LIMITED 


fed on this bread. 
NEWARK, N. J. 


Telephone Your Dealer Potter & Wrightington, Boston 
San Francisco St. Louis Cleveland Montreal 


Send stamp for catalogue on Dog Feeding 
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The 


Commended by the highest humane and scientific authority. Installations 
at Boston, Mass., Newark, N. J., Columbus, O., Toronto and Montreal, 


Canada, and elsewhere. 
For full particulars address 


HUNTINGTON SMITH 


The Animal Rescue League 


51 Carver Street 


Automatic Electric Cage 


For the Humane, Safe, Sanitary and 
Economical Destruction of Animals 


Boston, Mass. 


FRANK J. SULLIVAN, M.D.V. 


FREE CLINIC 
for 


ALL ANIMALS 


ANIMAL RESCUE LEAGUE 


Office Hours: 
11 A. M. to 6 P.M. Daily 


51 CARVER 
STREET 


Telephone 
Beach 244 


BOUND VOLUMES OF 
OUR FOURFOOTED FRIENDS 


Volumes 12 and 13 


We have now on hand a number of bound volumes of Our 
Fourfooted Friends which we will sell at $1.50 each, about the 
actual cost of paper and binding. On mail orders add 12 
cents for postage. 


Those interested in humane education will find these bound 
volumes of great value. 


THE ANIMAL RESCUE LEAGUE 
51 Carver Street, BOSTON 


THE BOSTON ECHO CATTERY 


HOME OF THE PERSIAN, ANGORA AND} 
SHORT HAIRED CATS AND KITTENS 


Beautiful thoroughbreds for breeding 
(pedigreed) and for pets for sale 


78 Brighton Avenue, Allston District, BOSTON, MASS. 


Pussywillow House 


The ideal vacation home for pet dogs and cats, situated 
on hill just outside of READING, MASS. Forty-five 
minutes by automobile, 22 minutes by express trains from 
Boston. The limited number of ‘‘guests”’ will be received 
at North Station, Boston #r Reading depot, if desired. 
MISS M. P. FROST. Telephone Stoneham 164-W. 


PERSIAN KITTENS A SPECIALTY 


LEXINGTON CATTERY 


Board for Cats and Small Dogs with Home 
Care and Petting 


MISS M. E. PLUMER 


377 Massachusetts Avenue . - LEXINGTON 
Tel. 564 W Lexington, Mass. 


Cemetery for Small Animals 


at Pine Ridge, Dedham, Mass., under the management of the 
Animal Rescue League. The charge for privilege of burial in 
individual lots is from $10 up, according to location. 


Cremation 


The League now has a crematory where small animals can 
be cremated. The ashes are delivered to owners or buried at 
Pine Ridge. The charge for each cremation is $5. 

Arrangements for burials or cremations must be made at 
the headquarters of the Animal Rescue League, 51 Carver St., 
Boston. Tel. Beach 244. 


Fifty-Eighth Year 
J.S. WATERMAN & SONS, Inc. 
UNDERTAKERS 


2326 and 2328 Washington Street, Adjoining Dudley Street Elevated Station 


Funeral, Cemetery, Cremation and Transfer Arrangements. 
CHAPEL. Extensive Salesrooms. City and Out of Town 
Service. Carriage and Motor Equipment. 
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The Animal Rescue League 


Organized February 9, 1899. Incorporated March 13, 1899. 


A wholly independent organization, having no connection with any other humane society in Massachusetts. 


Administration Building, Kennels, Infirmary, 
Receiving Station and Crematory 
for Small Animals. 


51 CARVER STREET, BOSTON. 


Branch Receiving Stations 


69 Roxspury STREET .. .....  RoxBURY 

39 NortH BENNET STREET. .. Norty END 

78 NORTHAMPTON STREET . .. .~ . SouTH END 

79 Moore StrReET . . .....__. CAMBRIDGE 

36 Stickney STREET. . . . .  . West LYNN 
Population of cities and townsserved . . . . . .- . 1,750,000 
Animals received in 1916 . . . . . Sige ae ee 46,641 
Animals brought in by visitors . oS Pt Wie AE SRG: 10,456 
Copies of humane literature distributed a ate aE Yee e 67,500 
Visitors received ey of te mei ee ee, NOL re eR ai ae 30,000 


THREE MOTOR COL- 
LECTING VANS AND are at work every week day collecting animals. 
TWELVE AGENTS 


Number of calls made in 1916.5“; >., © Sia ee 
Number-of: animals collected... - (+ = 0 #e> 1 =< Bye ee 35,450 


A Free Clinic for Animals 


has been maintained for 16 years in charge of the League Veterinarian 
DR. FRANK J. SULLIVAN. 


Number of animals treated . . . Bi eaksh Cree Oat Soe Rie CLES 
Niberot cases iof smallaninnle treated in ilore eek mee eae 10,920 
Number of pedlers’ and cabmen’s horses treated, 1916 . . . . . . 350 
Number. of horses. humanely killed;'1916.... 7%. (3s 2 5a) gs 677 
Number, of- horses. givenivacations.- 5:7. ss ene fhe nek pe caeaeen eh, tees 58 


PINE RIDGE COUNTRY ANNEX/AND HOME 
OF REST FOR HORSES. 


238 Pine Street, Dedham. 


A farm of twenty-one acres, where horses belonging 
to owners who cannot afford to pay for board and 
care, are given vacations of from two to six weeks 
and restored to condition for work, or humanely 
killed. 


PINE ‘RIDGE CEMETERY FOR SMALL 
ANIMALS, 238 Pine Street, Dedham. 


For maintaining all this work, which is constantly increasing, the Animal Rescue League depends wholly on 
membership fees, gifts, and bequests; and because of the constantly increasing public demands, has never been 
able to start an endowment fund. Any sum, large or small, will be gratefully received, and may be sent to 


Mrs. Huntington Smith, President, or F. J. Bradlee, Treasurer, 51 Carver Street, Boston. 


